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WENTY years ago the textbook for a course in 
i eee composition was entitled, quite mod- 
estly, Specimens of Prose Composition. The selections 
were sober classics to be imitated. Nobody thought of 
them as intended to answer the riddles of the universe. 
The student was expected to improve his English, and 
nobody raised the question of whether he ought, in 
process, to achieve “the beginnings of a social per- 
spective and a social philosophy”. 

Nowadays all is changed. ‘The phrase I have just 
quoted, from an able and, I dare say, a popular book 
of essays for Freshmen, indicates the responsibility 
that the composition teacher must undertake, It indi- 
cates, also, a new and powerful tendency in education 
of which the conditions in the Freshman English 
course furnish only a single example. The Freshman 
must not only abhor the dangling participle; he must 
also be led to establish “desirable cultural attitudes” 
and to understand “this astonishing world of the pres- 
ent decade”. Instead of the old books of specimens, we 
have books that bristle with topicality and contro- 
versy. Opinions and Attitudes, Essays Toward Truth, 
Challengings Essays are some of the popular titles. 
For their contents they draw heavily upon current 
magazines, and books that happen to be talked about. 
The book of models has become, in short, almost a 
magazine —a kind of Freshman Reader’s Digest pub- 
lished every two or three years. At least one publisher 
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has been enterprising enough to issue-an “Essay An- 
nual” which makes an entirely fresh garner each year. 
Besides being contemporaneous, the contents are pro- 
vocative and ambitious in the highest degree. Not 
many collectors are so ambitious as the editor of one 
new text, who proposes, he says in his introductory 
note, to “set forth significant points of view in various 
fields of thinking — educational, philosophical, aes- 
thetic, moral and religious, political, national and inter- 
national, economic and social”. But in almost any text 
the student is likely to encounter articles on “What’s 
Wrong with the United States”, “Is Progress a Delu- 
sion?”, or “The Good Communist”. 

All this means that the Freshman composition 
course is rapidly being turned into an orientation 
course. The students are to be provoked into writing 
by being provoked into thinking; and if they are go- 
ing to think, they might as well be taught what to 
think about a great number of problems. This may 
seem to be a heavy load to impose on the average 
composition instructor, who, often as not, is a teaching 
fellow, at the moment engaged in a quest for a Pu.D. 
degree, and therefore is not necessarily in a position to 
cultivate a wise and philosophical outlook on world 
problems. Besides, how can he cultivate “desirable cul- 
tural attitudes” toward a variety of profound questions 
in a class that is baffled by the spelling of the word 
separate or the mild iniquities of the comma splice? 

Yet Iam not rebellious against the new tendency. It 
is certainly flattering to the vanity of those of us who 
see in the English teacher the latest defender of the 
humanistic culture that is threatened with destruction 
by the great invasion of scientific and utilitarian sub- 
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jects. If the other departments are going to abdicate 
their cultural responsibility, there is no reason why the 
English teacher should not boldly assume that respon- 
sibility. Give us a point of reference, the English 
teachers might say, and we will map out an orienta- 
tion that will determine the culture of our generation. 

The trouble lies, however, in finding the point of 
reference. Modern thought is notoriously abstract. We 
are aware, as never before, that the world is full of 
knowledge; but never before was it so difficult to ap- 
ply knowledge to the concrete and specifically human 
needs. 

Labouring under this disability, perhaps, the makers 
of our orientation texts are tending to treat American 
culture as a very abstract phenomenon. The orienta- 
tion that they propose must take place, apparently, in 
a social vacuum; or at least in a society which by no 
means is completely realized in all parts of the United 
States. Like many of our progressive educators, they 
are much concerned about what to teach and how to 
teach it; they rarely ask whom they are teaching, and 
where. I suppose that they have been under the delu- 
sion, from which few of us have wholly escaped, that 
the standards of liberal education require the teacher 
to cultivate the planetary consciousness of Mr. H. G. 
Wells. They have been busy with a “world ap- 
proach”, or else with something that they mistakenly 
believe to be a national approach. In this fit of large- 
mindedness they have forgotten that it makes a differ- 
ence whether you are teaching a scion of the cloak- 
and-suit trade in an eastern metropolis; or a son of a 
plantation-owner or small farmer in the cotton-grow- 
ing South; or the daughter of a Scandinavian immi- 
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grant in the corn and wheat belt of the West. But in 
spite of the obvious and admitted fact that education, 
like art, has aspects that are independent of geography 
and local tradition, I should maintain that it does make 
a difference. For a consideration of American culture, 
the point of reference from which to begin orienta- 
tion is obviously provided by the American situation. 
It is in the differences that historians and sociologists 
unite in describing as regional differences. 

Although regionalism is sometimes called a theory, 
and sometimes a literary movement, it could better be 
taken as the new name for a process of differentiation 
within geographic limits that 1s as old as the American 
republic and perhaps was predestined in the settlement 
of our continental area. The regionalists are those who 
wish to see the cultural differences respected, and not 
thwarted or obliterated. No matter from what field 
they draw their data — whether historical, scientific, or 
artistic — the regionalists agree that America, far from 
being perfectly homogeneous and standardized, is 
amazingly heterogeneous and diverse. ‘They do not, of 
course, agree as to the exact outlines of the regional 
map. But in general they hold that New England, the 
metropolitan East, the South, and the Middle West, 
are well-developed and self-conscious regions that 
have already attained a high degree of differentiation, 
and that the younger regions of the Southwest, the 
Northwest, and the Pacific Coast are building up 
regional traditions as clearly marked as in the older 
parts of the country. 

It is therefore dangerous to talk glibly about Ameri- 
can education or American culture, as if there were no 
regional differences. The person who generalizes thus 
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freely, on the assumption that some quite uniform na- 
tional tradition is floating in the air and can be appre- 
hended and applied as the pure American thing, is sure 
to be met, sooner or later, with the assertion, ““That 
won't do in the South,” or “We don’t do things that. 
way in the East.” Sometimes the challenge is crude 
and direct, and then we have such violent phenomena 
as anti-evolution laws. More often the rebellion is so 
passive and gradual that we hardly realize that it is 

‘taking place, But presently it is discovered that edu- 
cation is having no effect; it is being dissipated in an 
indifferent or quietly hostile atmosphere. Such resist- 
ance, far less spectacular but more general than anti- 
evolution laws, is a hidden factor in much of our 
educational confusion today. 

The principles of regionalism supply an element of 
realism which has been lacking in the diagnosis of our 
educational leaders. While we must grant that the 
body of educational knowledge is, or ought to be, 
universal rather than parochial and narrow, we must 
also acknowledge, if we be honest and realistic, that 
there is no central authority with power to decide, for 
the United States at large, what is universal and what 
is narrow. But it is in our educational and intellectual 
bill of rights that any section or region or state or city 
has the full liberty of making that critical decision on 
its own responsibility. 

Nevertheless, students of regionalism well know 
that such a central authority has often been assumed 
or aspired to by a process familiar in American history. 
Whenever a given region, East, South, or West, has 
at stake some profound regional interest, it is very 
likely to present its peculiar regional interest in the 
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light of a national interest, and to argue for its general 
acceptance. 

Let us be plain about the matter. In education, it 
now happens to be the metropolitan East, and espe- 
cially metropolitan New York, which is offering its 
ideas in the disguise of national ideas, and so is tending 
to assume a central authority that does not properly 
belong to it. The ideas of New York and its metro- 
politan province may of course have great excellence 
for the region where they are generated. But they do 
not necessarily and invariably confer a benefit upon 
other regions. In fact, the dissemination of these ideas, 
through the channels which New York possesses and 
other regions lack, may sometimes be resented as a 
hostile invasion, and may indeed often be an actual 
subversion of good and fruitful regional patterns that 
ought to be preserved and not destroyed. We would 
not desire a conquest by New York so complete as to 
impoverish the national life by robbing it of diversity; 
or a retaliation from some regional quarter so fierce as 
to introduce disorder and irritation. 

On the contrary, a good regional theory of educa- 
tion would call for our institutions to exercise a dual 
function. In so far as they can introduce the student 
to a body of learning that is clearly universal and 
timeless, they must necessarily abstract the student to 
some extent from his regional background. At the 
same time, it would be a mistake to try to make the 
complete Southerner over into the complete New 
Yorker, or vice versa. An education cannot divorce it- 
self wholly from its background. It has a clear duty to 
make its learning or its technique adaptable to the 
background where it is expected to function. Besides, 
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the institution ought to draw something from the life 
of its own region and so make its unique and inde- 
pendent contribution to the general, or national, tra-. 
dition. To emphasize the abstracting function unduly 
will lead to servility —to an aggregation of satellites 
revolving humbly around the master orb. But an exag- 
geration of the purely local would be just as undesira- 
ble; it would lead to provincialism or sectionalism in 
the bad sense. Ideally, we should desire an easy give 
and take, out of which would grow a rough com- 
posite, a national tradition including the regional tra- 
ditions and having no existence apart from them. This 
national American tradition might be a little vague and 
hard to define, like the European tradition; but it 
would not present the false and vicious simplification 
under which we wince when a Frenchman or an Eng- 
lishman fails to appreciate the rich complexity of 
American traditions. 

It is clear that we are in more danger, at the mo- 
ment, of taking up a false nationalism than of drop- 
ping into the opposite error of sterile provincialism. 
For the metropolitan idea is well advertised, and the 
regional idea poorly advertised. 

In the new kind of Freshman composition texts, for 
example, it is clear that the editors do not carry out 
their announced purpose of orienting the student. He 
is introduced, to be sure, to a certain range of “con- 
flicting opinions and attitudes”. But in the books I 
have examined, there is far less conflict of opinion 
than the editors claim..With a unanimity that is strik- 
ing, our anthologists have favoured selections that 
represent, on the whole, the range of opinion in the 
metropolitan East alone. They apparently propose to 
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orient the Freshman by giving him as large a dose of 
metropolitanism as they can get between the covers of 
a book. They thrust him into contact with the minds 
of the professional contributors to New York maga- 
zines: the men and women who have outdone all 
previous metropolitan generations in their studied dis- 
regard for the country west and south of the Hudson 
River. 

Who these people are, every teacher of Freshman 
English knows. The average book of “provocative” 
models is almost certain to contain the inevitable essay 
on the machine age by Stuart Chase; a bit of socialistic 
economics from Henry Pratt Fairchild; one of Will 
Durant’s lectures for women’s clubs; a few pleasantries 
by H. L. Mencken; an article on American architec- 
ture by Lewis Mumford; a slice of autobiography by 
Ludwig Lewisohn; an article on religion by John 
Haynes Holmes or Harry Emerson Fosdick; some- 
thing about politics or scholarship from Walter Lipp- 
mann; and a few literary teasers by Heywood Broun, 
Henry Hazlitt, or Joseph Wood Krutch. 

It is not the inclusion of such writers that I object 
to. As a teacher of Freshman English, I envy the 
intellectual attainments of Freshman classes in those 
fortunate institutions where, without disturbance or 
bewilderment, the Jew, the Catholic, the Methodist, 
and the Baptist can receive their common lessons in 
religion from Lewis Browne, Herbert Asbury, and 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, to say nothing of Dean Inge 
and Bertrand Russell. I do not hold that the Freshman 
should be insulated from contact with such minds; but 
I find it exceedingly strange that he should be allowed 
to discover these, the favourites of the metropolis, and 
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no other minds, It cannot be a very sound orientation 
which subjects the Freshman to only one kind of stim- 
ulating ideas. We cannot ‘all live in New York, or in 
a place that is like New York. It is an odd way to 
begin an education, if the student is to be encouraged 
to put aside at once, as unworthy of appreciative loy- 
alty, the ideas of the region where he will have to live, 
and to take on, no matter what his environment, the 
habits of the big-city mind. 

Yet if the Freshman must accept the evidence of his 
book of models, he is driven, however reluctantly, in 
that direction. Of the life of the great outlying regions, 
the books give almost no hint. This state of affairs is 
surprising, when we recall how greatly American lit- 
erature and social criticism have been enriched in 
recent years by the growth of strong regional move- 
ments in the South and West, led by alert and pro- 
ductive writers, who are fully represented in the 
current anthologies of poetry, drama, or short stories. 
But these writers are not to be found in the Freshman 

orientation texts. André Siegfried or Bertrand Russell 
may possibly be called in to make pronouncement on 
Fundamentalism in the South, but not John Donald 
Wade of Georgia or John Crowe Ransom of Tennes- 
see, who can tell that story from the inside. The New 
York critics are invited to deliver their gloomy ha- 
rangues on literature and art, but Vernon Louis Par- 
rington of the Northwest is nowhere to be discovered. 
We may get something on politics from Harold Laski 
or Walter Lippmann, but nothing whatever from the 
great group of regional historians and biographers 
who have rebuilt, in bold and lively terms, the image 
of the diverse American tradition that our iconoclasts 
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have been engaged in repudiating: nothing, that is to 
say, from Beveridge, Dodd, Bowers, Phillips, Owsley, 
Milton, Winston, Johnson, Eckenrode, Tate, Lytle, 
and a host of other able writers. The historians, in fact, 
have suffered from as great a neglect as the creative 
writers; but the regionalists who have made it their 
particular business to explore the traditions of South 
and West are given no consideration at all. 

In the world of print the ascendancy of New York 
is so much taken for granted that I am sure the editors 
of these texts were not conscious of yielding to a bias 
when they chose their selections. They have only fol- 
lowed the New York magazines where these have led, 
without realizing that most of the New York maga- 
zines are hardly any longer national magazines, but are 
tending to become sectional and propagandist organs. 
But the bias is there, and it is too remarkable to go 
unrecorded. 

For example, in one new text I find 31 American 
authors included. Of these 20 were born in the East; 
ro in the Middle West; 1 in the South; none in the Far 
West. Of the 20 Easterners, all have remained in their 
native region, and nearly all are now in New York 
City. Of the 10 Middle Westerners, 5 are now iden- 
tified with New York colleges or periodicals, and 2 
are elsewhere in the East. The lone Southern-born 
man, Mr. Abraham Flexner, also has long since moved 
to New York. If these regional immigrants may be 
counted as metropolitan converts, as in all probability 
they should be, we then have a total of 28 Easterners 
to 3 non-Fasterners. The book is practically an all- 
Eastern text. The only reference to regional culture 
that I find in it is contained in an essay by Will Durant, 
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and is as follows: “Why is it that, broadly speaking, 
tolerance and freedom of the mind flourish more easily 
in the North than in the South?” 

This is an extreme example, of course. The pre- 
ponderance of Easterners over non-Easterners is 
hardly ever as great as 9 to 1 in other textbooks. It is 
more likely to be 5 to 1 or 4 to 1. It is sure to be as 
much as 3 to 1. What would be a just proportion, I do 
not know. Merely to count noses is a deceptive and 
probably a meaningless kind of analysis. I cite the fig- 
ures only to dramatize in a rather bald way a tendency 
that seems worth noting. It would be fairer to rest the 
case on subject-matter alone. By and large, I think I 
am safe in claiming that the overwhelming majority of 
the contributors, regardless of their place of origin or 
residence, and regardless, too, of the intrinsic merit of 
their contributions (which I do not here question), 
represent America of the Eastern metropolis rather 
than America of the Western and Southern hinter- 
land. If the editors of the orientation texts are to be as 
impartial as they invariably protest themselves to be, it 
is time to alter this bias and to show some regard for 
the agrarian culture of the South, the town culture of 
upper New England, the mixed culture of the Middle 
West, and the culture of the plains, the mountains, or 
the coast of other regions. 

Among the new texts I have looked into, only one, 
a collection entitled These United States, and edited 
by Professors Jones, Huse, and Eagleson of California, 

makes any attempt to suggest the regional diversity of 
America. The opening essay, by William B. Munro, is 
a persuasive exposition of the views held by contem- 
porary regionalists as to the mixed and pluralistic 
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tendencies of American. life. In the national motto, 
E pluribus unum, Professor Munro argues that “the 
iccent is on the. pluribus”. But the ensuing essays 
aardly carry out this theme. The contributors are 
argely the old familiar crowd of defeated artists and 
1ewspaper colyumists. 

Yet it is something to have even a beginning. I 
thould like to think that the appearance of one book is 
1 sign that others are on the way. Out of regard for 
he sanity of teachers and the self-respect of students, 
f not for the good of the Republic, some person or 
yersons ought to break through the conventional pat- 
ern and give us texts with a little more life and di- 
rersity in them than is afforded by these cullings from 
ast year’s New York magazines. And surely, if we are 
o have an orientation course, dealing frankly with 
ysues contemporary and historical, it is impossible to 
:eep the regional text out of the reckoning. 

One can visualize two kinds of texts in which the 
egional approach might be used. There might be a 
eneral text which would balance the metropolitan 
contingent with selections chosen to represent various 
ypes of regional culture and points of view. The pur- 
iose of such a text would be American and catholic: 
: would give any American student, whether in Man- 
attan or Gopher Prairie, some faint notion of the 
luribus that ought to be associated with the true 
imerican “zum. 

But there ought to be another, more specialized kind 
f text, regional and not general. It would not replace 
1€ general text or the non-contemporary collections 
avoured in some quarters, but it would be supplemen- 
iry, or complementary. Such a book would be, quite 
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frankly, a volume of regional selections intended to 
bring into lively focus the tradition of.a particular 
region. Each region, of course, would have its own 
regional texts; and the publishers, though they might 
lose something in volume of sales, might eventually 
operate on a less speculative basis — at least they would 
not be so deeply committed, as now, to the risky and 
dubious business of attempting to palm off Dartmouth 
on-Alabama. The material of the texts could come 
from writers old and new; but if only contemporary 
material should be desired, it is certain that there is no 
lack of it in any specific region. It can be found in 
books, or in regional magazines, or even in some of the 
metropolitan magazines into which regional material 
sometimes strays. 

If the job is not taken in hand, it is likely that we 
shall sooner or later encounter the problem which has 
often troubled the peace of history teachers in South- 
ern high schools and colleges. In the years after the 
Civil War, the most famous and scholarly history text: 
were published in the North. Too often they gave ar 
account of the War which was not acceptable eithe1 
to the Southern teacher or his clientele. The alterna- 
tive, however, was too often a text which gave ar 
orthodox Southern interpretation, but might be un- 
scholarly or hasty — possibly it would be an inferio1 
book that had been lobbied into acceptance on shee! 
patriotic grounds. That situation has now been re- 
lieved by the availability of good Southern historie: 
and fair Northern ones. But it would be better not tc 
have to face such a dilemma in the field of English. 

We can escape it by recognizing regionalism as < 
natural function of our body politic. If it is gooc 
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pedagogy to proceed from the familiar to the strange, 
the regional text has its place, and the more so as the 
writing course proposes to guide the student toward 
some more stable and gracious conception of civiliza- 
tion than now prevails. Perhaps it is desirable for the 
Georgia freshman eventually to know something 
about modern physics or the scepticism of Bertrand 
Russell; but it is no paradox to argue that his critical 
ipproach to such subjects will not be hampered, and 
nay be improved, if he is first allowed to get some 
-espect and understanding for the plantation culture of 
which he is a part. We need to halt the uprooting 
srocess in modern education and to give our students 
the sense of belonging somewhere and being some- 
»ody that modern thought in the abstract seems 
neapable of providing. The regional text will also 
varmonize with the new and reasonable tendency to 
yreak through the strict barriers of course-subjects; 
ind the Freshman English course will join hands with 
he courses in history or political science. Sophistica- 
jon will come soon enough, anyway; and often 
mnough too cheaply, too superficially. The regional 
ext ought to carry the most difficult lesson that mod- 
‘ms have to learn: that the kingdom of God is within 
rou, or at least around you, and is not a far-off dazzle 
f towers that may not, after all, really exist. 

The advent of regionalism in the Freshman work is 
mly one example of its penetration into English de- 
yartments, or, for that matter, into all college activities 
hat touch the foundations and tendencies of Ameri- 
‘an life. Since the publication of Parrington’s Main 
Jurrents in American Thought and similar works, it is 
10 longer possible for the subject of American litera- 
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ture, whether in graduate or undergraduate courses, to 
be treated as an Eastern product, a little diluted by 
barbarian infusions from South and West. The new 
tendency is to view American literature as the expres- 
sion of regional cultures which blend into the com- 
posite national culture. In undergraduate courses this 
means that a form of regionalism is actually being 
taught as a basic condition for understanding our lit- 
erary past and present. In the graduate work it leads ta 
studies of the regional material near at hand, whether 
it be the collection of ballads, the study of a cultural 
pattern, or the biography of a regional figure. By this 
process the graduate student and his professor find 
themselves in the surprising new role of interpreters 
of a region and conservers of a regional tradition. 
From this rdle it is an easy step to the role of 
regional spokesman. Into many English departments 
there has recently come a new type of professor, who 
is a creative writer or critic, and may be the author of 
a novel or of a topical essay as often as a contributor tc 
PMLA. Such professors, and with them, the eminent 
and non-academic poets or dramatists whom universi- 
ties are beginning to call into residence, tend often tc 
become outspoken regionalists, who gather students of 
similar minds around them and become in time the 
nucleus for active regional groups. They publish mag- 
azines and anthologies, they write and direct plays anc 
manage theatres, they edit book-review pages. Some- 
times the magazines are ephemeral; but the substantia. 
success of The Virginia Quarterly Review, The 
Southwest Review, The Midlander, The Sewanee Re. 
view, The Frontier, and various others augurs well foi 
the future of the magazine that originates in the lit- 
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erary interest of an English department working in a 
particular region. 

Behind such unmistakable expressions of the regional 
trend of English departments lies the more general 
tendency of the colleges and universities to adapt 
themselves anew to their regional environment. The 
sociologist is to be found adventuring in the slums, the 
court-rooms, the farm lands, of his contiguous terri- 
tory. The economist is going about the market-place. 
The historian, the political scientist, the geologist, the 
professor of medicine, the engineer — all are now be- 
ing expected to share in and guide the community life. 
This new activity, which has its national as well as its 
regional outlet, may offer a little solid comfort to 
those who have feared the prospect of regimentation. 
Regionalism is definitely a counter-tendency to that 
threat to liberal education. If it gains strength, we 
shall have no more of those missionary. institutions 
which conceive that their duty to American civiliza- 
tion consists in the uncritical and servile transmission 
of the standards of a supposedly cultured region to a 
supposedly uncultured and barren one. We have had 
enough of this one-way traffic of educational and so- 
cial ideas. We need a two-way system, which allows 
ideas not only to come in but to go out. A right prin- 
ciple of cultural diffusion would hold that our colleges 
ought to become true cultural centres, receiving at least 
as much cultural vitality from their environing regions 
as from more distant ones. For such centres, regional 
but not in any sense parochial, the region- becomes 
laboratory, audience, and judge. Their educational di- 
rection may be toward the universal, but toward a uni- 
versal that is wrapped up with a particular way of life. 


